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LIFE OF WILLIAM COBBETT, 


Author of a Life of Thomas Paine, of a Life of Peter Porcupine 
(himself), of various writings in America under the signature of 
Peter Porcupine, of the Political Register in England, of the 
Republican Political Register in America, of good works few, 
of bad works many. t 





* « A life that’s one continued scene 
Of all that’s infamous and mean.”’ 





Tuus wrote William Cobbett of Thomas Paine, of that 
Thomas Paine whom he has since designated as a ‘“ noble 
of nature;” but.the reader will now see, that, in writing a 
memoir of Thomas Paine, before he knew any thing beyond 
the public life of the man, William Cobbett has laid the 
foundation of a most truly written character of himself, and . 
that almost every sentence which he wrote on that occasion 
can now be brought in to illustrate his'own present charac- 
ter: so that we shall make William Cobbett speak of him- 
self, or, in a great measure, find his memoir in a compilation 
of his own sentences, 

‘** Biographical memoirs, of persons famous for the great 
good or the great mischief they have done, are so sure to 
meet with a favourable reception in print, that it has long 
been a subject of astonishment, that none of the disciples 
of (William Cobbett) should ever have thought of obliging 
the world with an account of bis life. His being of mean birth 
could form no reasonable excuse. When the iife of his hero is 
spotless, the biographer feels a pride as well as a pleasure 
in tracing bim from the peaurious shed to the pinnacle of re- 
nown, This unaccountable negligence of (William Cob- 


* “ That part of this essay which the reader finds thus marked with in- 
verted commas, whether good or bad, whether sero” or agti-republi- 
can, [ am ready to take upon myself.— Wiliam Cubbett.” 
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be(t’s) friends is now to be compensated by the diligence of 
the friends of order,” consistency aod virtue. 

‘To be descended from an illustrious family certainly 
reflects honour on any man, in spite of the sans-culoties 
ptinciples of the present day. [This was wrilienin Ame- 
rica, in the year 1797]. This is, however, an honoar that | 
have no pretension to. All that 1 can boast of in my birth. 
is, that I was born in Old England—the country from 
whence came the men who explored and settled North 
America—the country of Penn, and of all those to whom 
this country is indebted. 

‘*‘ With respect to my ancestors, I shall go no farther back 
than my grandfather, and for this plain reasou—tbat I never 
heard talk of any prior to bim. He was a day-labourer ; 
and I have heard my, father say, that he worked for one 
farmer from the day of his marriage to that of his death, 
upwards of forty years. Hedied before I was born; but I 
have often slept beneath the same roof that had sheltered 
him, and where his widow dwelt for several years after his 
death. It was a little thatched cottage, with a garden be- 
fore the door, It had bat two windows; a damson-tree 
shaded one, and a clump of filberts the other. Here I and 
my brothers went every Christmas and Whitsuntide to spend 
a week or two, and torment the poor old woman with our 
noise and dilapidations. She used to give us milk and 
bread for breakfast, an apple-pudding for our dinner, and a 
piece of bread and cheese for supper. ‘Her fire was made of 
turf, cut from the neighbouring beath; and her evening 
light was a rush ¢ipped in grease.” 

“« Every one will, [ hope, have the goodness to believe 
that my grandfather was no philosopher. ludeed he was 
not.” 

The same may be truly said of the grandson, which he 
has said of the grandfather. William Cobbett is no philo- 
sopher, no lover of wisdom, no wisher of knowledge to 
others, the avowed enemy of useful arts and sciences. 

William Cobbett was born at Farnham, or in the parish of 
Farnham, in Surrey, on the 9th of March, 1766. His fa- 
ther being a husbandman, this son with others was put to 
work io the fields as soon as he could drive *‘ the small 
birds from the turnip-seed and the rooks from the peas.” 

A frowardnoess and fickleness of character seem to bave 
been innate with him ; for, on the authority of his late 
newspaper, the Evening Post, we learn, that he ran away 
from-bis-parents whep-yet a boy,-came from Farnhanrto 
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Richmond with a few pence, bought the Tale of a Tub, as 
his first literary purchase, and obtained employment as a 
weeder and a stone. pickerin the King’s Gardens at Kew. 
His dress, he has been careful to tell us, was noticed by the 
late King, as cousisting of a blue surplice, blue stockings 
aud red garters. His age, at this the first of his many run- 
away acts, appears to have been about twelve years. He 
has not told us why he left the King’s gardens, as he has 
been exceedingly shy in speaking of some acts of his 
chequered-and versatile life. 

Of school education William Cobbeit‘seems to have had 
little or none, which is a circumstance that makes his sub- 
sequent attainments iu literature a matter of greater merit. 
He thus describes his first scholastic education :— 

* | have some faint recollection of going to school to an 
old woman, who, I believe, did not succeed in learning me 
my letters. In the winter evenings my father learnt us ail 
to read aud write, and gave us a preity tolerable knowledge 
of arithmetic. Grammar he did not perfectly understand 
himself, and therefore his endéavours to learn us that neces- 
sarily failed: for though he thought he understood it, and 
though he made us get the rules by heart, we learnt nothing 
at all of the principles.” 

We left William’ Cobbett in the Royal Gardens at Kew, 
and supposed him to be about twelve years of age. ‘The 
next account which he gives of himself iy that of another 
runaway act at the age of sixteen, in the following 
words :— 

“ Towards the autumn of 1782, I went to visit a relation 
who lived in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth. From 
the top of Portsdown, I, for the first time, beheld the sea; 
and ao soouer did | behold it, than | wished to be a sailor. 
I could never account for this sudden impulse, nor can | 
now. Almost all English boys feel the same inclivation: it 


‘would seem that, like young ducks, instinct leads them to 


rush on the bosom of the water. 
‘* But it was not the sea alone that I saw: the grand fleet 


was riding at anchor at Spithead. 1 had heard of the 
Wooden Walls of Old England ; | bad formed my ideas of 
aship, and of a fleet: but what I now beheld so far sur- 
passed what I had ever been able to form a conception of, 
that 1 stood lost between astonishment and admiration. | 
had heard talk of the glorious deeds of our admirals and 
sailors, of the defeat of the Spanish armada, and of all those 
memorable combats, that good aad true Englishmen never 
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fail to relate to their children about a hundred times a year. 
The brave Rodney’s victories, over our natural enemies, 
the French and Spaniards, had Tong been the, theme of cur 
praise, and the burdew of our songs. The sight of the fleet 
brought all these into my mind; in confused order, it is 
true, but with irresistible force? My heart was inflated With 
national pride. The sailors were my countrymen; the fleet 
belonged to my country ,and surely [ had my part im, it, 
-and in all its honours yet thes® honours [ had not earned; 

I took to myself a Sort of feproach for ‘possessing what I 
had no right to, aud resolved to have a just claim, by shar- 
ing in the hardships and dangers. 

“Tl arrived at my uncle’s late in the evening, with my 
mind full of my seafaging project. Though 1 had. walked. - 
thirty miles during the day, and consequently was wei] 
wearied, I slept not a moment. It was no sooner day-light, 
than I arose, and walked down towards the old castle, on the 
beach of Spithead. For a sixpence given to an invalid, | 
got permission to go upon the battlements: here I had a 
closer view of the fleet, and at every look my impatience to 
be on board increased. In short, | went from the castle to 
Portsmouth, got into a boat, and was in a few minutes on 
board the Pegasus man-of- war. ; 

‘* The Captain had more compassion than is generally 
met with in men-af his profession: he represented to me the 
toils | must undergo, and the punishment that the least dis- 
obedience or neglect would subject me to. He persuaded 
me to retura home; and | remember he concluded his ad- 
vice wiih telling me, that it was better to be led to church 
in a halter, to be tied to a girl that I did not like, than to be 
tied to the gaugway, or, as the sailors call it, married to 
Miss Roper. From the conclusion of this wholesome coun- 
sel, I perceived that the Captain thought I had eloped on 
account of a bastard. I blusbed, and that confirmed him in 
his opinion; but I declare to the reader, that | was no more 

uilty of such an offence than Mr. Swanwick [an American 
with whomthe Author differed| or any other gentleman who 
is constitutionally virtuous. No; thank Heaven, I have 
none of the Franklintonian crimes to accuse myself of; my 
children do not hang their hats up in other men’s houses; [ 
am neither patriot nor philosopher. 

“‘ [ in vain attempted to convince Captain Berkley, that 
choice alone had led me to thesea: he sent me on shore, and 
I at last quitted Portsmouth; but not before 1 had applied 
‘to the Port-Adwmiral, Evans, to get my name enrolled among 
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those who were destined for the service. I was, iv some 

sort, obliged to ‘acquaint the Admiral with wat bad passed 

ou board “theePegasus : ; In consequence of which my request 
was refused, and | happily eaaatel, sorely against iny will, 
from the most toilseme and perilous profession in the world. 

‘“‘ I returned ouce more te the plough, but 1 was spoiled 

for a farmer. 1 had, before my Portsmouth adventure, 
neyer known any other ambition*han that of surpassing my 
brothers in the differeat labours of the field: but it was quite 
otherwise now ; Léighed for allsight of the world ;. the little 
island ofBritain seemed too small a compass for me. The 
things in which [ had taken the most delight were neglected ; 
the singing of the birds grew insipid; and even the heart- 
cheering cry of the houads, after witteh [ formerly used to 
fly from my work, bound o’er the fields, and dash through 
the brakes and coppices, was heard with the most torpid in- 
difference. Still, however, [ remained at home till the 
following spring, when | quitted it, perhaps for ever.’ 

The rupaway act the third is thus narrated :— 

** Jt was on the 6th of May 1783, that I, like Don Quixote, 
sallied forth to seek adventures. 1 was dressed in my holi- 
day clothes, io order to accompany two or three lasses to 
Guildford fair. They were to assemble at a house about 
three miles distant from my home, wkere | was to attend 
them; but, unfortunately for me, I had to cross the London 
turnpike road. ‘The stage-coach bad just turned the sum- 
mit of a hill; and was rattling towards me ata merry rate. 
The notion of going to London never entered my mind till 
this very moment, yet the step was completely determiaed 
on before the coach came to the spot where L stood. Up I 
got, and was in London about nine in the evening. 

“It was by mere accident that | had money enough to de- 

fray the expences of thisday. Being rigged out for the fair, 
[ had three or four crown and hali-crown pieces (which 
most certainly I did vot intend to spend,) besides a few shil- 
lings and halipence. This my little all, which [ had been 
years in amassing, meited away, like snow before the sun, 
when touched by the fingers of the innkeepers and their wait- 
ers. In short, when [ arrived at Ludgate Hill, and had 
paid my fare, | had but avout balf-a-crown in my pocket. 

* By acommencement of that good luck, which bas hither- 
to attended me through all the situations in which fortune 
has placed me, I was preserved from rain. <A gentleman, 
who was one of the passengers in the stage, fell into conver- 
Sation witb me at dinner; and be soon Jearnt that | was go- 
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ing I knew not whither, nor for what. This gentleman was 
a hop-merchant in the borough of Southwark ; and, upon 
closer inquiry, it appeared tbat be bad often dealt with my 
father at Weyhill. His house became my home: he wrote 
to my father, and endeavoured to prevail on me to obey 
his orders, which were to return immediately home. 1 am 
ashamed to say that I was disobedient. It was the first time 
I had ever been so, and [ have repented of it from that mo- 
ment to this.* Willingly would I bave returned ; but pride 
would not suffer me to do it. 1 feared the scoffs of my ac- 
quaintances more than the real evils that threatened me. 

‘* My generous preserver, finding my obstinacy not to be 
overcoine, began to look out for employment for me. He 
was preparing an advertisement for the newspaper, when an 
acquaintance of his, an attorney, called in to see him. He 
related my adveuture to this gentleman, whose name was 
Holland, and who, happening to want an understrapping 
quill-driver, did me the honour to take me into bis service ; 
and the next day saw me perched upon a great high stool, in 
an obscure chamber in Gray’s Inn, endeavouring to decy- 
pher the crabbed draughts of my employer. 

*“ I could write a good plain hand, but I could not read 
the pot-hooks and hangers of Mr. Holland. He was a-month 
in learning me to copy without almost continual assistance, 
and even then | was of but little use to bim; for, besides 
that | wrote at a snail’s pace, my want of knowledge in or- 
thograpby gave him infinite trouble: so that for the first two 
months I was a dead weight upon his hands. Time, how- 
ever, rendered me useful; and Mr. Holland was pleased to 
tell me, that he was very well satisfied with me, just at the 
very moment [ began to grow extremely dissatisfied with 

im. , 

** No part of my life has been totally unattended with plea- 
sure, except the eight or nine months I passed in Gray’s Inn. 
The office (for so the dungeon where | wrote was called) was 
so dark, that on cloudy days we were obliged to burn can- 
dle. I worked like a galley-slave from five in the morning 
till eight at night, and sometimes all nightlong. How many 
quarrels have I assisted to foment and perpetuate between 
those poor innocent fellows, John Doe and Richard Roe! 
How many times (God forgive me!) have I set them to as- 
sault each other with guns, swords, staves, and pitchforks, 
and then brought them to answer for their misdeeds before 


* Quere.—Was not the running away on each of the former occasions 
an act of disobedience ?—Eritor. 
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our Sovereign Lord the King, seated in his court of West- 
minster! When I think of the satds and so-forths, and the 
counts of tautology that | scribbled over; when | think of 
those sheets of seventy-two words, aid those lines two inches 
a-part, my brain turns.—Gracious heaven! if | am doomed 
to be wretched, bury me beneath Iceland snows, and let me 
feed on blubber: stretch me under *the burning line, and 
deny me thy propitious dews; nay, if it be thy will, suffo- 
cate me with the infected and pestilential air of a democra- 
tic club-room: but save me from the desk of an attorney! 
* Mr. Hollaad was but little in the chambers himself. 
He always went out to dinner, while | was left to be pro- 
vided for by the daundress, as he called ber. Those gen- 
tlemen of the law, who have resided. im the Inns of Court in 
London, know very well what a daundress means. Our’s 
was, | believe, one of the oldest and ugliest in the sisterhood. 
She had age and experience enough to be Lady Abbess of 
all the nuns in all the convents in Trisb-town, it would be 
wronging the Witch of Endor to compare her with this hag, 
who was the only creature that deigned to enter into ¢on- 
versation with me. All except the name, | was iu prison, 
and this weird sister was my keeper. Our chambers were, 
to me, what the subterraneous cavern was to Gil Blas: his 
description of the Dame Leonarda exactly suited my laun- 


-dress ; nor were the professions, or rather the practice, of our 


master altogether dissimilar. 

“| never quited this gloomy recess, except on Sundays, 
when I usually took a walk to St. James’ Park, to feast my 
eyes with the sight of the trees, the grass, and the water. 
In one of these walks, ] happened to cast my eye on an ad- 
vertisement, inviting all loyal young men, who had a mind 
to gain riches and glory, to repair to a certain rendezvous, 
where they might enter into his Majesty's marine service, 
and have the peculiar happiness and honour of being en- 
rolled in the Chatham division. 1 was uot ignoraut enough 
to be the dupe of this morsel of military bombast ; bat. a 
chauge was what l wanted: besides, | knew. that marines 
went to sea, and my desire to be on that element had rather 
increased than diminished by my being penned up in Lon- 
don. In short, I resolved to join this. glorious corps; and, 
to avoid all possibility of being discovered by my friends, [ 
went down to Chatham, (Runaway act the fourth from Mr, 
llolland) and enlisted into the marines, as 1 thought; but 
the next morning | found myself before e captain of a march- 


-ing reginent. There © was po retreating; 1 bad -taken a 
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shilling to drink bis Majesty’s health, and bis further bounty 
was ready for my reception. 

‘* When I told the captain (who was an Irishman, and who 
has since been an excellent friend to me), that I thought my- 
self engaged in the marines; ‘* By Jasus! my lad,’ said he, 
‘and you have had a narrow escape.’ He told me, that the 
regiment into which f had been so happy as to enlist, was 
one of the oldest and boldest in the whole army, and that it 
was at that moment serving in that fine, flourishing, and 
plentiful country, Nova Scotia! He dwelt long on the heau- 
ties and riches of this terrestrial paradise, and dismissed 
me perfectly eucbanted with the prospect of a voyage thi- 
ther. 

‘‘] enlisted early in 1783; and as peace had then taken 
place, no great haste was made to send recruits off to their 
regiments. | remained upwards of a year at Chatbam, 
during which time [ was employed in learning my exercise, 
and taking my turn in the duty of the garrison. My leisure 
time, which was a very considerable portion of the twenty- 
four hours, was spent, not in the dissipations common to 
such a way of life, but in reading and study. Lo the course 
of this year, I learnt much more than I[ bad ever done be- 
fore. 1 subscribed to a circulating library at Brompton, 
the greater part of the books in which.I read more than 
“once over. The library was not very considerable, it is true; 
nor in my reading was I directed by any degree of taste or 
choice. - Novels, plays, history, poetry, all were read, and 
nearly with equal avidity. 

“ Such a course of reading could be attended with but little 
profit: it was skimming over the surface of every thing. 
One branch of learning, however, 1 went to the bottom with, 
and that the most essential branch too—the grammar of m 
mother tongue. I had experienced the wantofa knowledge 
of grammar during my stay with Mr. Holland; but it is 
very probable tbat | never should have thought of encoun- 
tering the study of it, had not accident placed me under a 
mau whose friendship extended beyond his interest. Writ- 
ing a fair hand procured me the honour of being copyist to 
Colonel Debeig, the commandant of the garrison. ] trans- 
cribed the famous correspondence between bim and the 
Duke of Richmond, which ended in the good and gallant 
old Colonel being stripped of the reward bestowed on him 
for bis long and meritorious servitude. 

“ Being totally ignorant of the rules of grammar, I neces- 
sarily made many mistakes in copving, because no one can 
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copy letter by letter, nor even word by word. The Colonel 
saw deficiency, and strongly recommended study. He en- 
forced his advice with a sort of injunction, and with a pro- 
mise of reward in case of success. 

‘¢ | procured ine a Lowth’s Grammar, aod applied myself 
to the study of it with unceasing assiduity, and not without 
some profit; -for though it was a considerable time before I 
fully comprehended all that I read, still | read and studied 
with such unremitted attention, that at: last I could write 
without faling intoany very gross errors. The pains I took 
cannot be described: I wrote the whole grammar out two 
or three times; | got it by heart; | repeated it every morp- 
ing and every evening; and when on guard, | imposed on 
myself the task of saying it all over once every time | was 
posted sentinel. To this exercise of my memory I ascribe 
the retentiveness of which | have since found it capable; 
and to the success with which it was attended | ascribe the 
perseverance that has led to the acquirement of the little 
learning of which I am master. 

“ This study was, too, attended with another advantage: 
it kept me out of mischief. I was always sober, and regu- 
lar in my attendance; and, not being a clumsy fellow, I met 
with none of those reproofs, which disgust so many young 
men with the service. 

‘‘ There is no situation’ where merit is so sure to meet 
with reward as in a well-disciplined army. Those who 
command are obliged to reward it for their own ease and 
credit. I was soon raised to the rank of Corporal—a rank 
which however contemptible it may appear in some people’s 
eyes, brought me in a clear twopence per diem, and puta 
very clever worsted knot upon my shoulder too. Don’t you 
laugh now, Mr. Swanwick; a worsted kuot is a much more 
honourable mark of distinction than a cuslom-house badge ; 
though, I confess, the King must have such people as tide- 
waiters as well as Corporals. * 

‘* As promotion began to dawn, I grew impatient to get 
to my regiment, where | expected soon to bask under the 
rays of royal favour. The happy day of departure at last 
came; we set sail from Gravesend, and, after a short and 
pleasant passage, arrived at Halifax in Nova Scotia. When 
I first beheld the barren, not to say. hideous, rocks at the 
entrance of the harbour, I began to fear that the master of 
the vessel had mistaken his way; for I could perceive no- 
thing of that fertility that my good recruiting Captain bad 
dwelt on with so much delight. 
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* Nova Scotia had no other charm for me than novelty. 
Every thing | saw was new: bogs, rocks, and stumps, mus- 
-quitoes, and bull-frogs; thousands of captains and colonels 
without soldiers, and of ’squires without stockings or shoes. 
In England, | bad never thought of approaching a ’squire 
without a most respectful bow; but in this new world, 
though I was but a corporal, | often ordered a ‘squire to 
bring me a glass of grog, and even to take care of my 
knapsack. 

* We staid but a few weeks in Nova Scotia, being ordered 
to St. Joho’s, in the province of New Brunswick. Here, 
and at other places in the same province, we remained till 
the month of September, 1791, when the regiment was 
relieved, and sent home. 

“© We landed at Portsmouth on the 3d of November; and 
on the 19th of the next month [ obtained my discharge, 
after baving served not quite eight years, and after having, 
in that short space, passed through every rank, from that of 
private to that of serjeant-major, without being disgraced, 
confined, or even reprimanded. 

* At length, after having served eight years in the army, 
during seven of which | was a non-commissioned officer, I 
obtained my discharge; and what the nature of that dis- 
charge was, will appear from the following testimonial:— 
** « By the Right Hon. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, command- 

ing the 54th Regiment, of which Lieatenant-General 
Frederick is Colonel — 

**¢ These are to certify, that the bearer hereof, William 
Cobbett, Serjeant- Major in the aforesaid regiment, has served 
honestly and faithfully for the space of eight years, nearly 
seven of which he has been a non-commissioned officer, and 
of that time be has been five years Serjeant-Major to the 
regiment; but, having very earnestly applied for his dis- 
charge, he, in consideration of bis good behaviour, and the 
services be bas rendered the regiment, is bereby discharged. 
Given under my band and the seal of the regiment, at 
Portsmouth. this 19th day of December, 1791. 

EDWARD FITZGERALD.’ 

** ] shall here add the orders issued in the garrison of 
Portsmouth ou the day of my discharge:— 

“ « Portsmouth, 19th Dec. 1791. 

« ¢ Serjeant-Major Cobbett having most pressingly applied 
for bis diseharge, at Major Lord Edward Fitzgerala’s request, 
General Frederick has ordered Major Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald to return the Serjeant-Major thauks for bis bebaviour 
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and conduct during the time of his being in the regiment; 
and Major Lord Edward adds his most hearty thanks to 
those of the General.’ 

** After having laid these two pieces before my reader, I 
beg him to recollect what has been stated of me in several 
quarters. The American papers most flagitiously asserted, 
that | was flogged in my regiment for thieving, amd after- 
wards deserting. Such are the falsehoods to which my 
opponents have had recourse: | hope, therefore, that it will 
hence appear, that there could be no reasonable objection 
to.my character down to the date of my dismissal; and if 
so, it only remains for me to give an account of myself from 
that time to this.” 

Yes, reader, these are proofs; but unluckily for Mr. Cob- 
bett, they become proofs of very different couduct when the 
omissions are filled up.* Here, you see, he says not one 
word about a certain Court Martial, nor how and why be 
obtained his discharge from the regiment. A soldier does 
not obtain his discharge by asking for it, even if it be asked 
for *‘ most pressingly.” It bas been a matter of wonder 
with many, how he got discharged from the army, how, 
when discharged, he went to live for six months in France, 
and upon what means he there. lived, and bow he got to 
America. Common soldiers, even if they be made serjeant- 
majors, are not in the way of making.@ fortune, particularly 
in such a country as the British Colonies of North America. 
Here, then, isa mystery; here are omissions, which, to make 
the matter clear, must be filled up; and as William Cobbett 
has not done it for our information, we must do it for our- 
selves and for our readers. ~ | 

A Correspondent in “ The Republican,” many years a 
political acquaintance of William Cobbett’s, has affirmed, 
upon what authority is not known to the writer, that William 
Cobbett, as a serjeant iu the 54th regiment, made money 
by superintending the exhumation of the bones of a French 
duke (d’Anville), who, as Admiral of a French fleet, died 
at Halifax, of a contagious fever, near sixty years before: 
and the same writer would have us to draw the inference, 
that there was no proof that the bones so exhumated and 
transmitted to France were those of the deceased duke; but 
that the money offered for the deed was stimulant enough for 
William Cobbett to send to the rector and church wardens of 
the parish, (the proper authorities applied to for the purpose by 
the D’Anville family) the first set of bones, likely to procure 
the money, that he could, with his private soldiers, get at. 
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As far as analogy can be proof of such a matter, we havea 
> gga nag in the exhumation of the bones of Thomas 
Paiue, which was clearly a political mohey-getting trick ; 
but which has, most pleasingly to the admirers of Mr, 
Paine’s writings, failed of its purpose. It is now rumoured, 
that the bones are separated fromethe coffiny and that the 
former are in possession of William Cobbett, and the latter 
in the possession of William Benbow. _Mr. Paine certainly 
never meant that bis bones or his coffiti should keep such 
company, cOmMpauy that he, when living, would have 
Spurned. | 
Of William Cobbett, as a soldier, we kuow but little. be- 
yond what he says of himself; but there are some black 
circumstances connected with his discharge. We fivd the 
regiment returning from America and landiug at Portsmouth 
on the 3rd of November 1791. About six weeks aiter, or 
on the 19th of December, we see him discharged. He must 
have immediately proceeded to London, to prefer charges 
against four of the officers of the 54th regiment for embezzle- 
ment of the regimental stores, false musters, &c.: for, by the 
report of the particulars of the Court Martial, published in 
1809 by J. Gold, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, we find, that so 
early as February 5, 1792, Captain Powell, one of the ac- 
cused officers, writes to the Judge Advocate General, Sir 
Charies Gould, requesting, that he may be tried upon all the 
charges brought against him by William Cobbett, and that 
the ministerial authorities will not deem any of them to be 
trivial, as, combined, they will. better serve to illustrate the 
»motives of the accuser. The accusation must therefore have 
been made within a month of discharge. A court mar- 
tial was ordered to be held on the officers at Portsmouth, 
where the regiment was stationed. William Cobbett made 
a plea, that he feared to trust himself at Portsmouth, and 
that there were sundry other weighty reasons, why the 
Court should be held in London. The officers of the regi- 
ment, aud all the other persons concerned, seemed to pre- 
fer Portsmouth, as the more convenient place for getting 
witnesses from: the regimeat; but William Cobbett was 
peremptory as to London, and the authorities gave way to 
him. The Court Martial was then fixed to be held @t the 
Horse Guards on the 24th of March 1792. On the IIth of 
March, William Cobbett writes to the Judge Advocate Ge- 
neral and says:—‘‘ If my accusation ts without foundation, 
Une authors of cruelty have not yet devised the tortures [ 
ought to endure. Hell itself, as painted by the most fiery 
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bigot, would be too mild a punishment for me.” The offi- 
cers on the other hand,denied the truth of the accusation 
and boldly challenged investigation. William Cobbett pre- 
sented a list of witnesses, whose attendance he required, 
being no less a number than 47 belonging to the 54th regi- 
ment, the former and present ‘agent of the regiment, the Ma- 
jor Lord Edward Fitzgerald and two other soldiers, the one 
& pensioner, the other in a bospital. ‘The soldiers were 
brought. from the regiment at Portsmouth to the Horse 
Guards as witnesses, an immense deal of trouble bad been 
given to all the parties concerned, from the King to the sol- 
diers of the 54th, and particularly to the accused officers. 
William Cobbett seemingly pressed the accusation in the 
most determined manner until the moment of trial, as the ex- 
tract from the letter to Sir Charles Gould evinces; but at 
the moment of trial, when the witnesses were all ‘present and 
the officers put under arrést to take their trial, o, William 
Cobbett appeared against the accused ! William Cobbett was 
long and loudly called for; but no William Cobbett, no ac- 
cuser appeared. All was astonishment in the court; but, 
lest an accident might have kept him away, the court ad- 
journed from the 24th to the 27th day of March, from the 
Saturday to the Tuesday ; and all possible means were used 
to find and bring forward William Cobbett. He had fled or 
secreted himself, he was pot.to be found. At the adjourned 
day of the Court, the landiady, wheré William Cobbett had 
me ee in Felix Street, Lambeth, was summonéd and sworn. 
She denied all knowledge of him, as to where he then was, 
and said that be had left her on the previous Wednesday. 
This was flight, or ranaway act, the fifth. 

The charge, as to false misters, consisted of rating seven 
men as soldiers, who were employed as servants to the offi- 
cers, a matter which is common to every regiment when on 
astation. The other charges were for embezzlements of 
money, clothing and other stores, one of which was firewood. 
Forty witnesses were present out of the fifty two demanded 
by the accuser; but not one of them supported the accusa- 
tion before the Court Martial ; and, no accuser appearing, 
the Court heard the officers in denial of the accusation, and 
decided, in answer to William Cobbett’s averment, as to 
what he deserved, what he ought to suffer, and what a vil-- 
lain he mnst be, if the accusation were false, * thut lhe said 
several charges against those officers respectively are, and 
every part thereof is, totally unfounded, and the Court does 
therefore most honourably acqutl the said Captain Rickard 
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Powell, Lieutenant Christopher Seton, and Lieutenant 
John Hall of the same.” 3 
The whole matter of this Court Martial shall form a 
part of a full memoir of William Cobbett ; but as a publica, 
tion in a periodical work, we study brevity and can only 
pledge a faithful abstract. This was the first public act of 
William Cobbett, and a more villainous one, by bis own 
confession, was never recorded. The case was submitted ta 
the then Attorney and Solicitor General, the former of whom 
was the present Lord Chancellor, and they gave it as their 
opinion, that Cobbett could not be prosecuted criminally, as 
it did not appear that he had conspired with any other person 


to make the false accusation; but that the parties injured 


by his conduct might separately maintain actions against 
him. As the law stands, a man cannot be recogrized as 
conspiring alone; but here, in fact, is as base a mental con- 
spiracy in an individual, as any number of individuals could 
have been guilty of. 

We may gather from the particulars of this Court Martial, 
something of the probable ground ou which William Cob- 
bett obtained his discharge from the 54th regiment. It isa 
rumour among some of his old acquaintances, that the.offi- 
cers of the regiment subscribed a purse to induce him not to 
prefer his charges ; but this does not appear. Still, whence 
came the money that supported him in France for six months, 
which he calls the happiest six months of his life? It does 
not appear that he wrote or ploughed for money during that 


time. From the time of his discharge in December, to the. 


time of the Court Martial in Marcb, he bad married a ser- 
vant girl, who lived at Fulham, and who was the daughter 
of a private soldier, Such a wife was not likely to bring 
him money enough to live in a state of idleness, for six 
months, in France, after marriage. There must have been 
a bribe from somewhere. The where is the question; and 
that is a‘matter which must be left to William. Cobbett’s 
confession. - It is a question also, did the officers of the regi- 
ment make him a purse, or was he silenced by ministers? 
In his own memoir, he says, * I went to France in March 
1792;” the moment of the Court Martial, for he writes, ip 
London, to the Judge Advocate General, with his list of 
witnesses, so late as the 19th of March. The reader will 
bear in mind, that the Court Martial was appointed for the 
24th. An old friend of Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s bas sent 
me a note to say, that it was Lord Edward who advised the 
subscription purse among the officers, as the bribe to William 
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Cobbett ; and further, | have a report, that William Cobbett 
was recommended to the American Ambassador at the 
Hague as a man well adapted for any purposes of civil 
polity. Though we have no proof, that he was so recom- 
mended, there is ground for the rumour; for, in his own 
memoir of himself, we find the following statemeut: 

‘“¢ Some little time after my arrival in this country, I sent 
Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of State, a letter of recom- 
mendation, which | bad brought from the American Am- 
bassador at the Hague. The following is a copy of the 
letter Mr. Jefferson wrote to me on that oecasion :— 


‘Sir, ‘ Philadelpbia, Nov. 5th, 1792. 
“In acknowledging the receipt of your favour of the 2d 
instant, | wish it were in my power to announce to you any 
way in which I could be useful to you. Mr. Sbort’s assu- 
rances of your merit would be a sufficient inducement to 
me. Publie offices in our Government are so few, and of 
so little value, as to offer no resource to talents. When you 
shall have been here some small time, you will be able to 
judge in what way you can set out with the best prospect 
of success; and if 1 can serve you in it, I shall be very 

ready to do it. 
‘Il am, Sir, your very bumble servant, 
‘TH. JEFFERSON.’ ” 


We find, by this letter of Mr. Jefferson’s, that William 
Cobbett had applied to him for an office under the Repub- 
lican Government, and it is very probable, taking a view of 
the changes and shbufllings of the man’s whole public life, 
that, if Mr. Jefferson, the subsequently abused Republican, 
Philosopher, and Atheist, bad given him an office in the 
United States, William Cobbett bad started in life a furious 
public writer om the side of Republicanism. This single 
letter of Mr. Jefferson’s, in answer to such an application, is a 
proof, that such abilities, as William Cobbett had at that 
time, were in the market for sale to any political party. lt 
proves too, that there was something like spite in his subse- 
quent politicai career in America. Here was a writer rejected 
by the American Government, and, so rejected, he turns 
round and insults that Government with the most bitter 
revilings. This is like the later William Cobbett. 

We have some proof that he had imbibed Republican 
ideas in the following extract :— 

‘* My determination to settle in the United States was 
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formed before 1 went to France, and even before | quitted 
thearmy. A desire of seeing a country so long the theatre 
ofa war of which I bad heard and read so much; the flatter- 
ing picture given of it by Raynal; and, above all, an inclina- 
tion for seeing the world, led me to this determination. It 
would look a little like coaxing for me to say, that | bad im- 
bibed principles of Republicanism, and that I was ambitious 
to become a citizen of a free state; but this was really the 
case. I] thought that men enjoyed here a greater degree of 
liberty than in England; and this, if pot the principal 
reason, was at least one, for my coming to this country.”. 

The first public act of the life of William Cobbett, the 
getting of a court-martial against four of his officers, (one of 
them, the Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment, died while 
the accusation was pending) and the running from his accu- 
sation at the critical moment of trial, thus trifling with the 
authorities of the country, displays the commencement of 
that inconsistency of character, of that fickleness, of that 
baseness, which has more or less been mixed with every pub- 
lic act of his later life. What dependence can a people 
place on such a man as this for their advocate? How can 
they prudently trust him in any office where trust must be 
reposed ? Electors of Members of Parliament, such as you 
are, what can you think of such a man as your representa- 
tive? He will, to a certainty, sell you, ifhecan ‘This first 
public act of William Cobbett, we shall assuredly shew to 
have been but the first of many of the kind. The matter is 
clear as far as we go, with the exception, that we do not see 
the precise source from which the money came that sent him 
to France, that supported him with bis newly-married 
wife for the first six months, dnd which sent them to Ame- 
rica aud kept them there until profitable employmeut was 
found. But, that money was advanced by some person or 
persons is evident, as soldiers, without war, prize-money, or 
plunder, do not make fortunes. 

The flight of William Cobbett from France to America 
was six months earlier than he intended, owing to the state 
of things in France, and may be properly considered the 
sixth runaway uct. 

We now come to the character of William Cobbett, as @ 
public writer in America. We have seen the nature of his 
application to Mr. Jefferson inthatgentleman’s answer. We 
have seen his avowal of baving imbibed Republican ideas 
before going to reside in the United States, aud we may 
justly infer, tbat be offered himself to the Auerican Ambas- 
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sador'at the Hague for the purpose of supporting with his 

pen the newly-formed Republican System of Government. 

We have seen also, that such a man and such a support, 

were not deemed useful, by Mr. Jefferson, to that system of 

Government. 

In the memoir of Porcupiue (Cobbett) we are told, by 
himself, that “* men of integrity are generally pretty obsti- 
nate in adhering to an opiniou once adopted ” Then what 
must William Cobbett think of the integrity of William 
Cobbett? Or if a man be not a proper judge in bis own 
case, what must another think of the integrity of William 
Cobbett? We shall find him, immediately after tae receipt 
of Mr, Jefferson’s letter, vilifying the American Government 
and American people, with the most scurrilous language. 

The first piece that William Cobbett published in Ame- 
rica, was an attack on the voluntary exile of Dr. Priestley, 
who had just then reached the United States, not flying from 
his creditors, as William Cobbett has subsequently done, in 
what he bas ealled his voluntary exile; but flying from au 
infuriated mob, that was savage enough to destroy his house, 
bis papers, and his most valuable chemical laboratory aud 
its contents. He continued to write against Dr. Priestley 
as long as he wrote in America, for we find the subject in- 
terspersed throughout the twelve volumes of the works of 
Peter Porcupine, as they were printed for Cobbett and 
Morgan, at the Crown and Mitre, Pall Mall, in 1801. 

All has been said that can be said of William Cobbett’s 
public writings in America, in a general point of view. He 
went ou writing until the spring of 1800, when he sailed from 
New York for England, in the month of June, and resumed 
his writing in London, on the’ 30th of October, in * The 
Porcupine” daily newspaper. ‘The titles of his works in 
America strongly display the vulgarity of his mind and the 
general offensiveness of their style: we find among them, 
‘“ A bone to gnaw;” “* A kick for a bile;” “ The Rush- 
light;” “ The Scarecrow ;” “ The Bloody Buoy,” &c.; 
while the general signature of Porcupine is seen to be a fit 
emblem of the fretfulness of his character, and an appro- 
priate signature to such writings. William Cobbett was the 
parent of that personal abuse, as a public writer, in the 
English language, which has since been improved upon by 
the “ Joho Bull” and other modern newspapers. 

William Cobbett carried the matter so far, that he was 
indicted for a libel upon Judge M‘Kean, an American 
Judge, and fined in the sum of one thousand dollars. | It is 
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reported, that this sum was subscribed for him by the To- 
ries ; but there is one thing clear, it had, with a prosecution 
instituted against him by Dr. Rash, the effect of driving 
him to England, which constituted flight the seventh. 
When he fled from his English creditors to America in 1817, 
he petitioned the Pennsylvania Legislature to restore him 
the fine; but the Members passed to the order of the day, 
and left William Cobbett to vent his impotent abuse on 
American Judges and Republican Legislators. 

We have no further assistance from William Cobbett’s 
memoir of himself. It appears to have been written at an 
early period of his career in America, and furnishes but few 
notices after he commenced the business of a publisher and 
bookseller. The remainder of the memoir is now to be ori- 
ginally compiled ; but as a small periodical work cannot do 
the thing properly, we must be contented with a condensa- 
tion of the facts of his life since the year 1800, aud wait for 
the larger publication, to have a more minute detail of the 
last twenty-six years, almost every day of which has fur- 
nished matter for observation and comment. William Cob- 
bett has told us, that his Register is the true History of Eng- 
land, during the time of its publication. Without stopping 
to dispute the assertion, we doubt not but we shall find it to 
be the true history of William Cobbett during that time. 
But here we cannot even guote the Register, as a search for 
facts for the purpose of condensation from such a volumi- 
nous source would be like the comparison of searching for 
a needle in a bundle of hay. 

On his return to England, in the summer of 1800, William 
Cobbett had so disengaged himself of the Republican prin- 
ciples which led him to America, by his writings against the 
Republicanism of that country and of France, that he be- 
caire a sort of political acquaintance with the then Minis- 
ters, Pitt, Windham, and others. He says for himself, that 
Mr. Pitt offered to give him possession of a newspaper, “‘ The 
True Briton,” with its office, types, presses, &c., for the pur- 
pose of supporting the measures of Administration, and that 
he declined the offer. As all the parties, save himself, are 
dead, we must take his word for this. But we find that 
he took a shop as a bookseller in Pall Mall, and hoisted 

as his sign, the Bible, Crown and Mitre. In 1801, we find 
him in partnership with one Morgan and promising to pub- 
lish a volume annually under the head of the London Por- 
cupine. Soon after, we find him engaged in the publication 
of a series of State Trials, of the Parliamentary Debates, 
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the Weekly Political Register. There is some obscurity as 
tu the precise trme and manner in which he began to turn 
his back upon his tory patrons, and to return to his old 
republican principles; but some of his oldest reforming ac- 
quaintances say that, discovering in his Register his dispo- 
sition to change, in his asking for some kind of information 
from correspondents, several opened a correspondence with 
him, one of the first of which was the late Major Cart- 
wright. This, it appears, produced the desired effect on 
William Cobbett; and, from that time, he has combatted 
with his pen, every person in office, and almost every act 
of every class of ministers that have since held office in this 
country. 

William Cobbett has never assigned any reason for his 
various changes of opinion or party, but he seems to claim 
the right, as a matter of propriety, to change his friends, 
opinions, and party, as he changes his garments, wearing 
some to-day and others to-morrow, and then the former 
again. He cannot depend on himself as to what he will do 
to-morrow, as to what opinions or party he will espouse; 
therefore, no party or people can depend upon him for the 
morrow. From the circumstance of his turn about from 
the Tories towards the much abused Reformers, to the time 
of his prosecution for libel in 1810, nothing political oc- 
curred that is worthy of notice iu this brief sketch of his 
life. In 1810, fe was prosecuted by the Attorney General, 
Sir Vicary Gibbs, merely for complaining in his Political] 
Register that, in the Isle of Ely, a Local Militia man had 
been flogged in a circle of German soldiers. William Cob- 
bett met not the prosecution manfully; but exhibited the 
most abject cowardice and baseness, in offering to truckle 
to the wishes of his persecutors, if they would but desist 
from the prosecution. His offer was rejected with scorn, 
and the following article copied from the preface to the 
report of the trial of WRIGHT versus COBBETT forms the 
best published and most authenticated history of the mat- 
ter:— 


‘The history of Mr. Cobbett’s negociation with Government is briefly 
this—On the 9th of July 1810, in consequence of a Libel which appeared 
in the Political Register, he was tried and found guilty ; and, on the 15th, 
was sentenced to two years imprisonment in Newgate, and to pay a fine 
of one thousand pounds. Upon his liberation, on the 9th of July 1812, a 
public dinner, at which Sir Francs Burdett presided, was given to Mr. 
Cobbett, at the Crown-and-Anchor tavern, by ‘ The Friends of the Li- 
berty of the Press.’ On the morning of that day, a Letter signed ‘ A 
Sufferer by Unjust Persecution,’ and addressed to the gentlemen who in- 
tended to be at the dinner, appeared in The Times newspaper. After 
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taking a review of Mr. Cobbett's public conduct, the writer says, ‘ I will 
show you, gentlemen (what some of you little think), that Cobbett would 
have actually given up the Cause itselt, together with his Register, to Go- 
vernment, if they would have spared him the pain of suffering two years 
inprison:nent on its behalf. This is the 's:ro, on whose prowess we are 
t» look up when the day of trialcomes ! Nosooner was Mr. Cobbett con- 
victed, than he endeavoured to gain the forgiveness of Government, and 
to prevail with the Attorney General to refrain from calling him up for 
Judgment. There is nvthing he would not have betrayed in order to save 
himself. So that, either inthe maiutaining or desertion of patriotism, itis 
clear that he has nothing but gain in view, so far as he can obtain it with 
personal safety ; and earnestly do I caution our well-tried friend Sir Francis 
Burdett, against any longer lending his valuable and untainted name to 
the support of such dupery.’ 

“ In consequence of this charge, Mr. Cobbett, after dinner, addressed 
the meeting, and ‘ denied distinctly, that he had ever made such a propo- 
sition to Government—that he had ever entertained such an idea—or had 
ever thought of it.’*—Not satisfied with this solemn disavowal on the part 
of Mr. Cobbett, that he iad ever made any such Offer, the letter writer in 
The Times retarned to the charge in acouple of days, and asserted, that 
Mr. Cobbett had beeu guilty of a direct falsehood.—‘ [ charge him,’ said 
the writer, ‘with having made an offer to Government to give up the Re- 
gister, if they would give upthe punishment. I charge Mr. Cobbett that, 
through Mr. Reeves of thé Alien Office, he made the base proposal attri- 
buted to him. ‘This, gentlemen, is the fact which we heard him basely 
deny ; and it was this falsehood which rescued him from the disgrace of 
heing hissed out from us.” The writer then goes on to say, that ‘ when 
Cobbett’s proposal was made of relinquishing his Register, a member of 
administration said, ‘ Why here’s Cobbett squeaking: he'll give up the 
Register, if you won’t send him to Newgate.’ It was then suggested, that 
this hardy patriot might, to save himself from so terrible a calamity, ‘ go 
a little’ (and by the way, but a very little) ‘ farther, and be induced, in cr- 
der to save iumself, to write for Government!’ The reply to this was, 
‘“D—n him, he has changed too often already: he would not be wortha 
jouse for us!’ To prison it was accordingly determined that Mr. Cobbett 
should go: whose release we—I will not say have celebrated, but—were 
called on to celebrate. How far he is a martyr deserving such homage, the 
above facts will show.’ 

“Such is the substance of the two letters which appeared in The Times. 
By whom they were written, or how the writer came in possession of the 
fact, that Mr. Cobbett had actually made an Offer to Government of the 
kind here stated, I am to this hour a stranger. Of this second letter Mr. 
Cobbett took no notice; but, in November 1816, shortly after his first 
two-penny Reyister, addressed to the Journeymen and Labourers of the 
Kingdom, appeared, the Editor of The Times renewed the accusation ; 
and, by way of reply to this accusation, Mr. Cobbett, in his Registe: of the 
4th of January 1817, published the following article :— 

“«¢ Walter says, that I made a proposition to the Government to this 
effect; that,if the proceedings were dropped ; that is to say, that if I were 
not brought up for judgment, but suffered to remain unmolested, I never 
would publish another Register or any other thing. Now, suppose this to 
have been true. Had I not a righttp do this? Was there any thing dis 
honest or base in this? [ was under no obligation to continue to write. 
The country had done nothing for me. I was inno way bound to sacrifice 





* See Morning Chronicle, July 19, 1812. 
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myself and family if I could avoid it. I was in the state of a soldier sur- 
rounded by an irresistible enemy ; and, has a soldier so situated ever been 
ashamed to ask his life, and to accept of it upon condition of not serving 
again during the war? 

“*T might let the thing rest here. This answer would be complete, 
were I to allow the charge of Walter to be true; but, the charge is basely 
false. No Proposition OF ANY SORT WAS EVER MADE BY ME, OR BY 
MY AUTHORITY, TO THE GovERNMENT. ‘The grounds of the charge were 
as follows: a few days before I was brought up for judgmeot, I went home 
to pass the remaining short space of personal freedom with my family. I 
had just begun farming, and also planting trees, with the hope of seeing 
them grow up as my children grew. I had a daughter fifteen years of 
age, whose birth-day was just then approaching, and, destined to be one 
of the happiest and one of the mest unhappy of my life, on that day my 
dreadful sentence was passed. One son eleven years old, another nine 
years old, another six years old, anuther daughter five years old, another 
three years old, and another child at hand. The public will easily be- 
lieve, that, the apprehension of an absence of years, and the great chance 
of loss of health, if not of life, in a prison, produced nothing like laughter 
at Botley! It was at this crisis, no matter by what feelings actuated, I 
wrote to my attorney, Mr. White, in Essex-street, to make the proposal 
stated above. But, fits of fear and despair have never been of long dura- 
tion in my family. The letter was hardly got to the post-office at South- 
ampton before the courage of my wife and eldest daughter returned.’ In- 
dignation and resentment took place of grief and alarm; and they cheer- 
fully consented to my stopping the letter. Mr. Peter Finnerty was at my 
house at the time; a pust-chaise was got; and he came off to London, 
during the night, and prevented Mr. Wright from acting on the Letter. 
Now, Mr, Finnerty whom I have not had the pleasure to see fur some 
years, is alive and in London. Mr..White is also alive. The public will 
be sure, that I should not dare to have made the above statement, if it had nat 
been true to the very Letter. If I am asked, how it happened, that Walter 
came in possession of the fact ofmy having writter to Mr. White the let- 
ter which was recalled by Mr. Finnerty, [ answer, that I cannot tell; but, 
that I suspect, that it was communicated to him (with a suppression of 
the recalling) by a wretch, whom he knows to be without an equal in the 
annals of infamy, not excepting the renowned Jonathan Wild, and which 
wretch I will, when J have time, drag forth, and hold him up to the horror 
of mankind.’ 

“Such is the story of this transaction, which Mr. Cobbett has put 
upon record, and published tothe world. ‘ Writing,’ he informs us, ‘ and 
particularly writing for the press, is a deliberate act; when a person sits 
down to write, his mind must be in some sort composed ; time is neces- 
sary for the arrangement of his ideas; what he has written must be ex- 
amined with care; he augments, contracts, corrects, and improves. All 
this naturally implies the most mature reflection, and makes an assertion, 
in print be justly regarded as irretractable.’ The domestic scene which 
Mr. Cobbett has here described is touching—deeply touching. * We are 
not all stocks and stones.’ Such a tale, 


‘« ¢ like to another Fall of Troy, 
Would molify the hearts of barbarous people, 
And make Tom Butcher weep’ — 


I therefore was not at all surprised to see how greatly Mr. Adolphus was 
affected thereat, Nay, when he came to ‘ tenderest ties’—* bending be~ 
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fore the storm’—the ‘moment of distress and alarm’—and the ‘ heart- 
rending woe!’ I was half inclined to think he must have laid aside his 
brief, aud exclaimed with Thomas Peascod, ‘O! ’tis so moving, I can 
read no more.’ The following plain statement of facts, will, however, re- 
vive, I trust, the learned gentleman’s drooping spirits, and convince him, 
and every man in the country, wuo it really is that ought to be ‘held up 
to the horror of mankind.’ 

On the 15th of June 1810, Mr. Cobbett received judgment for the Li- 
bel above-mentioned. Terrified at the idea of being sent to a prison, he 
forthwith (being thenin London), without iniparting his intention to his fa- 
‘mily, who were at Botley, or to myself, who then superintended his Re- 
gister, made a Proposition to Governmeut, through the medium of John 
Reeves, Esq., to discontinue the Register, provided he was not brought up 
for Judgment. ‘This proposition was made on Wednesday the 20th of 
June. On Thursday the 2ist—(a memorable day !—the day on which 
parliament was prorogued, and Sir Francis Burdett liberated from the 
‘Tower)--I was first informed, by Dr. Mitford of Reading, that Mr. Cob- 
bett had opened a negotiation with the Government, for the purpose above- 
mentioned. Horror-struck at the folly, to say nothing worse, of his con- 
duct, I begged of him to abandon a step so fatal to his interest and repu- 
tation. Mr. Cobbett was deaf to my entreaties; and, on Saturday, the 
23rd of June, he left town for Botley; whence he was to send up to Mr. 
Reeves, for the consideration of Government, a Statement of his Claims 
of Indulgence, and also a copy of his Farewell Address to the Public, on 
dropping the Register. 

“On Monday, the 25th of June, Mr. Cobbett writes to me from Bot- 
ley thus—‘ To-morrow I shalJl send to Mr. Reeves not only my Statement 
of Claims to Indulgence, but also my Farewell Article, which when he has 
shown it, he will hand to you. Proceed at once with the Index, &c. &c. 
for this is to be the last number. I found all at home pretty well. God 
bless you.’ 

* On Tuesday, the 26th of June, he writes thus—‘ I now enclose you 
all that part of my Article, which will touch upon the dropping of the Re- 
gister. I write to Reeves to-day, with a copy of my Article. I hope it 
may succeed, and so does Mr. Hallett, who hast just been here, and who 
quite approves of what I am doing. He says, he had told Mrs. Hallet that 
it must be so.’ 

* On Wednesday, the 27th of June, Mr. Reeves wrote the following 
Letter to Mr. Cobbett: 


‘ Wednesday, 27th June, 1810. 





“¢* Dear Sir, 

“* * Thave your letter, with the inclosure; and I have left them both in 
the hands of Mr. Yorke. He will see what can be done on the subject, 
with Mr. Perceval. 

“¢ If the Government should feel themselves so circumstanced, that 
they cannot hold their hand, but must direct the Attorney General to pro- 
ceed according to his notice, on Thursday, you will still have the benefit 
of your measure in the eyes of the Court. No doubt, they will take such 
@ sacrifice into consideration ; and it is in their power also to postpone 
their judgment to Michaelmas Term, There are, therefore, two chances ; 
one with the Government, the other with the Court; aud both grounded 
on the same principle. I hope one may take place, if the other does 
not. 

*« You shall hear from me again to-morrow. I go on Friday or Satur- 
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day to Oxford, and shall be there all the following week—So I shall be 
out of the way of negociation soon.— Believe me, dear Sir, 
*“* ¢ Your’s ever most truly, 


“© « Joun REEVES.’ 
“ «To Wm. Cobbett, esq.’ 


“ A rumour that Mr. Cobbett, previously to his leaving town, had made 
the above-mentioned Offer had now got wind. ‘The Government appeat to 
have treated the Offer with the contempt it deserved. The first-Law offi- 
cer of the Crown was reported to have said, in the Court of King’s Bench, 
to some of the Gentlemen of the Bar behind him— that 
Cobbett has offered to give up his Register provided we do not call him 
up for Judgment.” Most of Mr, Cobbett’s friends came flocking to me, 
to know whether there was any foundation for the rumour; and, among 
others, I well remember the venerable Major Cartwright paid me a visit, 
and appeared greatly shocked, that, ‘ the Cause’ was about to lose so pow- 
erful 9 supporter. Being thus harrassed, on the one side, by the intreaties 
of his friends, and on the other, by the tauats and sarcasms of his enemies, 
I came to the resolution of making an effort to save Mr. Cobbett from the 
disgrace and ruin that was about to fall upon him. I therefore, late in the 
afternoon of Wednesday the 27th, waited on Mr. Reeves, at his then resi- 
dence in Duke-street, Westminster, and intreated him to tell me, whether 
or no Mr. Gobbett was to be called up for Judgment; at the same time 
saying, with some warmth, that unless I received a positive assurance, that 
the proceedings against him would be dropped, I would not discontinue the 
Register. Mr. Reeves told me, that Mr. Cobbett’s proposition to Govern- 
ment had been forwarded, through Mr. Yorke, to Mr Perceval, but no an- 
swer had yet been received. He said he would step across the Park to the 
Admiralty, where Mr, Yorke, who was then First Lord, resided, and see 
whether any thing had been determined upon.. He went accordingly ; 
and, on his return, finding his answer to be any-thing but satisfactory, I 
went home, and, as it was too late for the post, | made up a mail coach par- 
cel, acquainted Mr. Cobbett with what I had done, and implored him not 
to sacrifice character and fame and fortune, without the probability of se- 
curing freedom in return. 

Now follows Mr. Cobbett’s letter of Thursday, the 28th of June, in an- 
swer to the few hasty lines which I sent him in the mail coach parcel :—‘ I 
got your coach letter, and also that of Mr, Reeves, which I enclose for 
your perusal. No; I will not sacrifice fortune without securing freedom 
in return, This I am resolved on. It would be both baseness and folly. 
Your threat to Reeves was good, and spoke my sentiment exactly. I have 
not time for telling you my plan now; but, let it suffice, that, really, from 
the bottom of my soul, I would rather be called up than put down the 
Register. Now, therefore, unless, before you get this, you know for a cer- 
tainty, that I am not to be called up, suppress the article sent you, stuff 
in something just to fill up one sheet, and put the little Notice [ now send 
you at the head of that sheet. Leave me to manage the rest. In conver- 
sation with any one, say, you do not know what I intend to do; that it 
will depend upon circumstances, and the like. Never fear. Do thus, and 
all will be well. God bless you!’ 

“ T now come to the part in which Mr. Finnerty is introduced, On 
Friday, the 29th of June, Mr. Cobbett writes to me thus—‘ If you have 
received my letter of yesterday, you will, of course, have altered the pub- 
lication ; you will have cancelled my abandoning article, and have put in 
the Notice. It is for fear that my letter may have miscarried, that I now 
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send off Mr. Finnerty express, to acquaint you with the purport of it. Lest 
any accident should have taken you out of the way, I give Mr. Finnerty 
a note to Mr. Hansard, ard one to Mr. Bagshaw.’ 

“ Such is the plain, unadorned history of Mr. Cobbett’s negociation with 
Government—a negociation which he has solemnly assured the public’ 
never took pluce! After the eloquent speech of Mr. Scarlett, it would be 
impertinent in me to press upon the public the baseness of auswering an 
enemy by inventing false charges against him. ‘The reader will bear in 
mind, that Mr. Cobbett has brought this exposure on himself; for FT re- 
peat, that I never had any communication with Mr. Walter, of The Times, 
on the subject, and am totally ignorant who the Author of the two Letters 
which appeared in that journal was. Mr. Cobbett in one of his writings 
says, that ‘a lie bound down to dates is difficult to be successfully kept 
up.’ He will find that to be the case in the present instance. For, on 
comparing his account with what actually took place, the whole turns out 
to be, what Mr. Scarlett declared it to be—‘ a story trumped up for the pur- 
pose of delusion.’ ‘There is not a speck of truth in the whole; excepting, 
perhaps, the fact, that Mr..Cobbett at'that time had ‘ six children,’ and that 
another was ‘vearly at hand.’ Mr. Cobbett says, that Mr. White and 
Mr. Finnerty are alive, and therefore the public w ll be sure he would not 
dare to have made the statement he has done, ‘ if it had not been true to 
the very letter”, Now, I publicly call on Mr White and Mr. Finnerty to 
disprove an iota of what I have written ; and if they cannot do so, I think 
I have cause to regret that they have, for three years, lent their name to a 
statement, which, instead of being ‘ true to the very letter,’ is, nearly every 
letter of it, a falsehood. I will here introduce the names of sundry per - 
sons who, if necessary, can establish, in a court of justice, the facts Ihave | 
stated: ard I will do it @ la Cobbett. To beyin then—there is Mr. Reeves,* 
there is Mr. Charles Yorke, there is Dr. Mitford, there is Mr. Hansard, 
there are his account boeks to prove that Mr. Cobbett paid him for print- 
ing the abandoning article, there are George Cross and Louis Liber,t two 
of his apprentices, who sat up the type, there are Mr. Cobbett’s own letters, 
there is Mr. Reeve’s letter, there is Mr. Hallet, who actually ‘ told Mrs. 
Hallet that it must be so ;’ and, lastly, there is the ABANDONING ARTICLE 
itself, which was on the eve of being worked-off at the press, and of which 
the following is a copy— ; 


“+ To the Readers of the Register. 


“¢ As I never have written merely for the sake of gain, and as I have al- 
ways held it to be a base act so to write, upon political subjects, or, more 
correctly speaking, to take a part in the war of politics, merely with a view 
to emolument, or the means of a livelibood, I cannot, of course, after what 
has taken place, think it proper, let the pecuniary loss be what it may, to 
continue avy longer this publication; and, therefore, with this present 
Number, which also concludes the volume. I put an end to it for ever. 

“ ¢T hardly think that any statement of my reasous for doing this can 








* In justice to the character of the late Mr, Perceval, it is right to state, that he 
addressed a letter to Mr. Reeves, in which Mr. Cobbett’s offer was treated by him 
with the scorn it deserved. 

+ Mr. Cobbett will recollect this name. There are some circumstances in the 
Life of this unfortunate French youth, which “ if put in a suitable form, would 
make a romance in the words of truth.”’ 
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be necessary to any body; for, it must be manifest, that if the Work 
was continued, tt could not be what it has been, and, of course, it would no 
longer mect with the approbation of those, by whom it has hitherto been 
approved of. It is manifest, that, if continued, it must take quite anew 
tone and wanner, nay, that its matter must also be changed ; that, in short, 
it must be nearly, if not quite, the exact oppusite of what it has hitherto 
been; and,-theretore, those who have most highly valued its existence, 
must, of course, be the most desirous that it should now cease to exist. 

“« ¢ | know that there will, nevertheless, be enough persons to say, that 
I have deserted the Cause ; but, I shall ask, whose cause? It is, | presume, 
meant, the cause of the Pubic, or the Pouple, or the Country, give it what 
name you please. Well, if the putting a stop to this Work be an injury 
to the country, let it be recollected, that it is the country itself, who have 
condemned me.—Let me here, for the sake of having the transaction upon 
record, first insert the Charge against me, in the words of the Information. 
[Here followed a copy of the ne 

“ ¢ This Charge was not DEcIDED upon by the Attorney General, or by 
the Judge (Lord Ellenborough); but by a Jury; that is to say by, my 
country. This Jury was composed of the following persons: [Here followed 
a List of the Jury.] This jury, without a minute’s hesitation, said, Gurtry. 
Now, therefore, it is exceedingly impudent, or, at leat, exceedingly stupid, 
to accuse me of deserting the cause of the public, that public itself having, 
by its representatives, the Jury; condemned me, and, in effect, put an end 
to my writting; unless, as I before observed, I could, as a mere trader in 
paper, and punt, be content to vend Registers of a description totally dif- 
terent from those, which I have hitherto published.—This decision against 
me proves. that the country does not wish tor a continuance of my labours, 
and that it approves of these things which appeared to me injurious to it ; 
accordingly it has, by the mouths of Mr. Rhodes and the other of the Jury, 
declared, that I ought to be punished for my writings. With what face, then, 
can any man, belonging to that same country, pretend to reproach me with 
having now deserted the cause of the country? 1 will uot attempt to disguise 
my extreme disappointment and mortification at this decision against me 
and my writings; but I aim quite satisfied, that there is no man of com- 
mon sense, who will not clearly perceive, that it not only justifies the step 
I am now taking, but demands it at my hands. 

“+ It is bare possible, that some one may aceuse me of deserting the 
cause of the Press. This, however, cau hardly be. Two or three of the 
newspapers called upon the Attorney General to prosecute me; one €x- 
pressed its hope, about three months ago, that the Attorney General would 
not forget me, and that the prosecution was not dropped; and, in no one 
publication in the kingdom, has there appeared, as far as I have seen, a 
single word in my defence, or even in the way of apology for me. What 
am I to conclude, then, but that those who conduct the Press disupprove of 
the liberties I have been taking ; that they luok upon my writings as being 
of too free a nature; or, that, at any rate, they, for some reason or other, 
do not think my labours of any public utility.—Very well. This may be very 
true. It may have been just and wise in these conductors of the press to 
act in this manner. Either, however, the conduct of the press towards me 
and my writings has been unjust and foolish in the extreme; or, the con- 
ductors of the press must rejoice at the cessation of my labours; and, 
therefore, for them to reproach me with desertion is, I think, scarcely to be 
expected. On the contrary, I suppose, that their readers will, for the next 
nine days, be amused with the expression of their exultation, in endless 
variety of shape, from that of a two-column paragraph to that of a one 
line pun. Amusing as this will be to others, it will not be less so 
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to me. I, by anticipation, heartily wish them joy of their triumph, 
and leave them, without the smallest particle of envy, in full pos- 
session of all the honours and all the happiness attached to their pro- 
fession. ‘To that profession I, this day, cease to belong ; and, in laying 
down this publication, the like of which, as to the effect upon the public 
mind, has never been seen in England, I have only two declarations to 
make}; the first is, that, from my pen solely have proceeded every article 
published in this work under the head of ‘Summary or Po.itics’ (whe- 
ther signed with my name or not), and in the form of ‘ Letters,’ signed 
with my name; and that no other person has ever, in any degree, assisted 
me in any of these articles or letters. The second is, that, as I never, 
since my name was first announced to the public as a writer, have pub- 
lished any thing under a feigned name, or under no name at all, so I never 
will do it. And, to these declarations I will add, that I NEvER WILL 
AGAIN, UPON ANY ACCUUNT, INDITE, PUBLISH, WRITE, OR CONTRIBUTE 
TOWARDS, ANY NEWSPAPER, OR OTHER PUBLICATION OF THAT NATURE, 
so Lone as I Live.’ 

** ¢ These two last declarations I think it necessary to make, and tLat, 
too, in the most clear and positive terms, and most solemn manner ; be- 
cause I foresee, that, from various motives, attempts will be made to 
cause it to be believed, that I am the author of what, in fact, 1 know 
nothing about. I lay down at the height, at the very pinnacle, of its cir- 
culation, a work which has found its way into every part of the civilized 
world ; and it is very natural for me to be anxious to guard against the mor- 
tification of becoming the reputed author of productions of which, 
possibly, any man ought to be ashamed, 

«« € My Calumniators will now revel unrestrained ; but, their revelling 
will be of short duration. There will no longer be any rational objéct for 
théir labours. By the act of mine of this day, I take the ground from 
under them. Any of the notorious falsehoods, that have been uttered 
against me, I have never noticed from any motive other than that of pre- 
venting the Cause, in which I stood forward, from suffering through me ; 
and, therefore, I shall, neither now nor hereafter, take the smallest notice 
of such falsehoods. I myself know them to be falsehoods. That know- 
ledge is easily imparted to all those, on whose esteem I set any very great 
value; and, as to others, if there be any such, who feel a certain name- 
less delight in believing that a man who has more talent than themselves 
has less virtue, why let them enjoy that delight: it may make them a 
little better pleased with themselves, and it cannot possibly do me any 
harm. “*¢ WM. COBBETT. 

‘“* Botley, 26th June, 1810,’ ” 


All this submission on the part of William Cobbett availed 
him nothing; in the Trinity Term of 1810, he was brought 
up for judgment and was sentenced to two years imprison- 
ment in Newgate, to pay a fine of one thousand pounds, 
and to find securities for good behaviour for seven years to 
the same amount. 

In Newgate, William Cobbett suffered nothing but con- 
finement to one house, as he obtained, on the departure of 
the Marquis of Sligo, elegant apartments in the Gaoler’s 
house, at a heavy sum per week forrental. It now appears, 
that this expence was laid on the purse of Sir Francis Bur- 
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dett. The Baronet not only found money for the expences 
of the confinement, but also for the fine. 

In Newgate, William Cobbett became acquainted with 
Houston, the author of “ Ecce Homo,” and subsequently 
made him a sort of sub-editor and the publisher of the 
Political Register. He had, during his confinement, quar- 
relled with his former editor and publisher, Mr. Wright, 
about money matters, hereafter to be explained, and he very 
soon quarrelled with Houston on the same subject. William 
Cobbett and William Houston were fellows well met. One 
anecdote will illustrate the connection. By some means, a 
lady, of the name of Ross, with a small property, bad be- 
come acquainted with Houston during his imprisonment, or, 
was one of his visitors in the gaol. She appears to have 
had the highest confidence in Houston and was, to bim, 
generous to her ruin. She had money, and the only ques- 
tion with Hoaston was how he could get it from her. We 
cannot say that William Cobbett knowingly participated in 
the plot; but he was either designedly or undesignedly an 
actor in it, aud analogy must furnish the inference. He 
had left the gaol for his farm at Botley, and he writes 
to Houston, a man in prison not worth a shilling, for the 
loan, or the advance, or the payment of three hundred 
pounds for the purchase of Merino sheep. Houston 
leaves the letter on his‘table, and when Mrs. Ross visits 
him, he affects great anxiety to accommodate his friend 
Cobbett with the sum of money asked. This anxiety was 
most theatrically displayed, and the feelings of sympathy 
in Mrs. Ross so-far excited, until, enquiring the particulars, 
she offered to lend Houston the money, to lend or pay it to 
Cobbett. We do not say that William Cobbett did receive 
this money. He denied the receipt of it to the lady after 
Houston had stripped her of her little all, and had, on 
leaving the gaol, flown to America. There are many 
persous living, who can attest the fact as far as it is here 
stated, and, for any thing known to the contrary to the 
writer, Mrs. Ross may be still living. A son of this 
Houston was heard to say in 1818, that his father had been 
ill used in money matters by William Cobbett, and that he 
had made a voyage from America and back, finding William 
Cobbett gone there, in 1817, to find him. 

We have seen what William Cobbett offered to do in re- 
gard to the suppression of his Register; with the view to 
save himself from a Gaol; but once in Gaol, we find him 
more than usually bold. Daniel Isaac Eaton was prose- 
cuted in conjunction with Houston, and subsequently for the 
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publication of the third part of the “ Age of Reason.” This 
prosecition brought him in contact with William Cobbett, 
in being committed to Newgate and sentenced to the pil- 
lory. William Cobbett then expressed his approbation of the 
publication of the ** Age of Reason;” his friend, editor, and 
publisher, Houston, was avowedly an infidel to Christianity ; 
and we find the Political Register offered as a medium to 
the Parsons, particularly to the Parson of Botley, for the 
refutation of the ** Age of Reason.” Controversy on the 
subject was invited, aud many infidel pieces were inserted 
under the signature of Frasmus Perkins, one George Can- 
non, the acquaintance of Houston and Eaton, and a noto- 
riously bad character. William Cobbett has since said in 
print, that he never read the ‘“* Age of Reason,” and that he 
had neither approved of nor countenanced such publications 
in any way! 

For the particulars of the dealings of Wiiliam Cobbett 
with Mr. Wright, we must refer the reader to the reports of 
the Trials of Wright v. Clement, and Wright v. Cobbett, on 
the first of which Mr. Wright obtained five hundred pounds 
damages, on the second one thousand pounds. These re- 
ports form a complete display of the real character of Wil- 
liam Cobbett, and the latter shews, that he stimulated his 
sons to expose themselves in the open court to a chance of 
prosecution or committal, for no other purpose than to 
shuffle from the-identification of being the author of what 
had appeared in the Political Register, under the signature of 
William Cobbett, in his attack upon the character and con- 
duct of Mr. Wright. 

About the year 1807, William Cobbett purchased a farm 
at Botley, near Southampton, partly by a mortgage and 
partly by bills, In bis dealings with Mr. Wright, we have 
a rare specimen of his love of that sort of paper money 
which he has since written so much against and proclaimed 
to be the ruin of the country. Noman has made more show 
in the country upon credit and paper money than William 
Cobbett; and no banker, no “ rag rook,” has cheated his 
creditors in a more scandalous manner than William Cob- 
bett has done. So as he could raise the money wanted, it 
appears, that he cared not whence or in what manner it 
came. Fifty thousand pounds would form but a low esti- 
mate of debts that have never been paid, and of monies that 
he has fraudulently obtained. The amount of his bill- 
drawings with Mr. Wright was one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds. 

His farming at Botley consisted in a series of new schemes 
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and projects that were begun to-day and abandoned to- 
morrow, His career was described as ruinous by all who 
were acquainted with it, until in the year 1817, he had 
worked himself into a crisis with debts, and was obliged to 
abandon them by a flight to America. William Cobbett 
has endeavoured to pass this off as a flight from the political 
state of the country. But that was a convenient excuse. 
He fled from his debts and from nothing but his. debts. 
The writer of this saw a bill in 1819, given by William Cob- 
bett to a blacksmith of the name of Thomas Hewett, of 
Swanwick, near Botley, of the sum of ove hundred and ten 
pounds, for work done for the farm, horses, &c., and this 
bill was given in January to be payable in the middle of 
April, [817. Thomas Hewett informed the writer that all 
the tradesmen of that neighbourhood, who did any thing for 
him, had received bills payable atthe same time. All appli- 
cations for money in March, 1817, or all that could be put 
off, were put off until April; and upon the authority of Mr. 
Henry Hunt, the then most intimate acquaintance with Wil- 
liam Cobbett, itis said, that the latter would most pressingly 
entreat his debtors to call for their money on a certain day 
in April, saying, ‘* now be sure and call on that day; if you 
do not call on that day you will wait a long time for it;” 
while, on their turning their backs, he would burst into 
laughter, for William Cobbett can laugh where others would 
blush, and would bug himself with satisfaction as to the 
manner in which he should deceive them. By the first.of 
April, William Cobbett was at Liverpool, and on board the 
ship that was to convey him to America! 

As another proof that William Cobbett fled from debts, 
fraudulent debts, we can say, on the authority of Mr. Wil- 
liam Clement, the proprietor of the * Morning Chronicle ;” 
** Observer,” “ Englishman,” and * Bell’s Life in London” 
newspapers, having the words direct from bim, that William 
Cobbett came to bim in March, 1817, to borrow one thousand 
pounds for the alleged purpose of canvassing the electors of 
Worcester. Mr. Clement was then the publisher of the 
Political Register, Paper against Gold, and other works of 
William Cobbett’s; and the security offered for the luan 
was the publication of these works. ‘“ You can pay 
vourself, Clement, from the publication of the Re- 
gister, &c.” was William Cobbett’s observation. Mr, 
Clement was induced to advance the money asked, and in 
the shape of bills and other things he became the creditor 
of William Cobbett to some hundreds of pounds more than 
the thousand, Instead of fiuding William Cobbett at Wor 
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cester canvassing the electors, Mr. Clement’s first hearing 
‘of him was, that he was at Liverpool about to embark for 
_America. And what completes the baseness of this matter 
is, that, before William Cobbett left England, he left a writ- 
ten order to Mr. Clement, to give up the management of the 
Register to an obscure individual of the name of Jackson! 
The climax of the baseness is still to be seen in the circum- 
stance that when Mr. Clement wrote to William Cobbett in 
America, requesting him to prepare to honour some bills 
which the other had drawn on him, and he had accepted, 
his auswer was, that he, William Cobbett, would do no such 
thing, and that, if he, William Clement, made any noise or 
to do about it, he, William Cobbett, as a public writer, 
would blow him (Clement) and his Observer newspaper to 
the Devil. The menace was such as to alarm Mr. Clement 
for the property in his paper, and he abstained from all 
public notice of it. 

These are all so many proofs, that William Cobbett fled 
from his debts in 1817, as his eighth runaway act, and 
that he did not leave the country from any fear of the new 

ower which the ministers hac assumed in the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. 

it has always appeared to the writer of this memoir, that 
William Cobbett’s anxiety to be returned a member of par- 
liament, was rather to serve himself, by being in a condition 
to set the just molestations of his creditors at defiance, than 
to serve his country. In 1820, after he had failed at the 
Coventry election, he came to London, and went through 
a process of bankruptcy, without paving a single creditor 
a farthing in the pound. Had he succeeded at the election, 
he would have sworn himself qualified as to property to sit 
in the House of Commons! 

As we have shewn that he fled from his debts to America 
in 1817, we will now show, that it was sheer distress which 
brought him home at a moment of political danger in 1819. 
An absolute disability te live in America... 

William Cobbett sailed for America in the beginning of 
April, 1817, with a part of bis family. The remainder soon 
followed him. His English Register began to droop in 
such a manner as to leave but little profit after expences 
were paid, and there were lapses of several weeks at a time 
in which no Register was published. In America, William 
Cobbett’s writings were comparatively still-born, and pro- 
duced him but little if any profit. His resources were 
therefore completely cut up, and he had to rest almost 
entirely on such monies as he had bilked from those who 
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trusted him in England. ‘ Matters soon grew desperate in 
the family, and in 1818, a part of them returned to endea- 
vour to manage matters better in this country. All would 
not do: the Register became more and more uninteresting, 
and in the summer and autumn of 1819 had almost ceased to 
be profitable. It was doubled in sale by “ The Republican.” 
The English Grammar was assigned to some creditors, and 
that part of.the family in England depended upon the weekly 
trifle that the Register produced. It was this state of things, 
and not Peel’s Bill, that brought home William Cobbett in 
1819. A gaol in England offered more allurements than 
pauperism in America, and the moment at which he returned 
was one of far more political danger than that at which he 
had left. All his boastings about sacrifices for the good of 
the country were preposterous. He never for a moment 
sacrificed the benefit of self or family for any good that he 
might have done for the people at large. His exile was the 
compulsion of debt: his return was the compulsion of dis- 
tress and despair. | 

It must be reserved for the larger work to embrace the particulars of William Cob- 
bett’s hostility, fawning, hostility, proposed and rejected reconciliation, and hostility 
again towards Sir Francis Burdett. ‘The Baronet generously forgave hostility the first, 
when a promise of amendment was made ; but hostility the second, after so many 
years of praise and fawning, and then a proposed reconciliation, convinced the 
Baronet, that his quondam political acquaintance was a parasite and political 
courtier of the most treacherous kind, and to a third person, who was the medium 
of proposing the reconciliation, he nobly answered :—‘‘ I thank you for the hand- 
some manner in which you have proposed a reconciliation between me and Mr. 
Cobbett; but, as a gentleman, I can have no further acquaintance with that fellow.” 
On another occasion, it is reported of the Baronet, that he should say, when a 
reconciliation was hinted: ‘‘ Cobbett’s attack upon me was founded in truth or 
falsehood ; if true, he must be a base man to offer further acquaiutance ; if false, I 
should be as base to accept it.” 

The characteristic of William Cobbett has been ingratitude towards friends. Sir 
Francis Burdett lent him upwards of two thousand pounds, and when the lending 
ceased, the payment was made in abuse. There is much of ingratitude apparent 
in his treatment of Mr, Hunt. It is evident in his conduct towards every creditor ; 
and he has not failed to make every acquaintance his creditor who had any thing 
to lend or sell. 

_ In 1819, while in America, William Cobbett, finding, that, in his absence, we, 
= England, had been making some noise and some profit with the works of 
Thomas Paine, proposed to publish his works with notes and a memoir of his own 
writing. “‘ I have,” said he, “all the materials for that purpose in my possession.”’ 
William Cobbett came to England; but finding that the works of Thomas Paine 
had brought persecution as well as profit, he said not another word about his pro- 
mised publication, and even the proposed sale of the hair of the dead body of 
Thomas Paine in the shape of rings turned out to be a bad speculation. Ina 
letter from Madame Bonneville, the executrix of Mr. Paine, dated Paris, 
February 22, 1822, addressed to Mr. Carlile, in Dorchester Gaol, speaking 
of the memoirs of Mr. Paine, she says:—‘‘ This life was finished and trans- 
lated in August, 1810, and my intention was to write to you; when 
Mr, Cobbett hearing it, was sulicitous to get it. He offered me a thousand 
dollars for it, payable in six months, aud a promise to secure the copy,jght.in Eng- 
land for my benefit. I accepted his offer, and gave him the work, and he gave me 
his note. A few days after, he dug up the remains of Thomas Paine from where I 
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had interred them, (according to his last will and my promise) on the pretext of 
honouring them. This broke off all correspondence between us; and not being 
able to get the thousand dollars, I have taken back the work.” The explanation 
of which is, that William Cobbett intending to come inimediately to England, pro- 
cured the manuscript of the memoir, under the pretence that he would publish it for 
his own benefitin America, after giving a thousand dollars for it, and for the benefit 
of Madame Bonneville in England, when, in fact, if he intended any publication, 
it was to decamp with it for publication in England for his own benefit. The old 
lady had to follow him to England to get it back, and having obtained it, she wrote 
first from London to offer it for sale to Mr, Carlile. This is another specimen of the 
honesty of William: Cobbett. 

The crowning case is one of ingratitude to friendship, dishonesty to a creditor, 
and a leaving of his bail in the lurch. 

Soon after the return of William Cobbett to London in 1819, a dinner was got up 
for him, or by him, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. While there, a Sheriff’s Officer 
informed Mr, Henry Hunt, that he had a writ to arrest Mr. Cobbett at the suit of 
« maltster in Hampshire, to whom one of the April 1817 bills had been given, which 
have been described. ~1t was an awkward affair ; the instructions to the Sheriff's 
Officer were to arrest Mr, Cobbett in the room; but he so far deviated as.to take 
the word of Mr, Hunt for an appearance the next day, An appearance was pro- 
mised and made, and Mr. Hunt and Mr. Dolby became bail for Mr. Cobbett for the 
debt and costs. Just before the time for payment arrived, William, the eldest son 
of Mr. Cobbett, called on Mr. Dolby to say that the time had arrived for the pay- 
ment of the debt and costs, which were together abuut £40, and that his father was 
£16 short, and begged the loan of that sum. Mr. Dolby demurred, as not having 
that sum conveniently to spare. The young William Cobbett, then, as a true chi 
of the old block, said to Mr. Dolby, if you cannot lend me the £16, you, as bail, 
must pay the whole debt and costs, and lefthim.. Mr. Dolby, alarmed at the con- 
clusion, ran after him, and said, it would be better to Jend the £16 than to'pay thie 
whole, The money was produced and lent, but no payment of the debt was 
made ; and the Sheriff's Officer came upon Mr. Dolby, as one of the bail, for the 
debt and costs. Mr. Dolby consulted his colleague Mr. Hunt, and they agreed to find 
out and surrender Mr. Cobbett. Mr, Dolby and the Sheriff's Officer went. to his 
lodgings at Chelsea. The son appeared at the door and denied the presence ef 
the father. The-officer heard some one moving at the back part of the house, and 
being accustomed to tricks of this kind, said to Mr, Dolby, “ stand here, while I 
go to the back part of the house.” He penetrated to the garden, and behind a 
bush or tree, found Mr. Cobbett crouched on his hands and knees and declared 
him a prisoner, Thus detected, Mr. Cobbett led the officer to his writing desk, 
and on opening it, produced money enough to. pay two or three such debts, A 
baser circumstance of the kind was never recorded, ‘This statement is made on 
the authority of Mr. Hunt who was one .of the bail. A thousand other things of 
the kind might be stated, but must be reserved for the larger work, such as his 
getting several hundred pounds from the late Queen, through Alderman Wooi, 
under the pretence of espousing her eause , and the manner in which money and 
goods have been dentanded from other persons for notices in the Register; but we 
are confined for room and must yield for the moment to that necessity, 

For the present, therefore, we must finish with saying, that William Cobbet is 
a man exceedingly vain of his. person as well as of his abilities, and: derives 
great pleasure from viewing his reflection in the mirror, We can only add, 
that he js mach addicted to swearing, is exceedingly coarse and imperious in 
his manners, and is altogether, as said by those who know him, a most dis- 
agreeable man as a companion.—T'ne Enp. 
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